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and governed by the exploitation of engineering tended to
believe that the engineer's mode of conceiving nature is
ultimate. Thomson's expression of this belief explains his
tremendous social significance. He was the leading symbol
of the scientific ideology of the British nineteenth-century
governing class. His friend Helmholtz occupied a similar
position in the cultural system of the governing class of
nineteenth-century Germany. They resembled each other
in the immense range of their scientific knowledge, their
industry, their public fame, their concreteness of thought
and insensitiveness to the intimations of the ideas that would
become fundamental in future science.

Thomson had remarkable stamina and concentration.
He could dictate to three secretaries at once and sleep
when he wished. He could manage large teams of scientific
assistants. He preserved his clarity of mind and his
leading ideas to the last as he demonstrated, a few months
before his death, in his remarkable contribution to the
discussion of the structure of the atom, at the British
Association meeting of 1907. After Rutherford had des-
cribed the implications of recent research on radioactivity,
Thomson stated with singular exactitude his belief that
"it seems almost certain that there are many different kinds
of atom, each eternally invariable in its own specific quality,
that different substances such as gold, silver, oxygen
consist each of them of atoms of one invariable quality,
and that every one of them is incapable of being transmuted
into any other/'

He was an intellectual colossus who saw one-half of the
aspects of material nature with unsurpassed clarity and
power, but was blind to the other half. His great personality
was an expression, in the realm of ideas, of the power and
of the blindness of capitalism.
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